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ceedings were opened by the dutiful addresses of the 
secretary of the Academy (Prof. Auwers), and the Minister 
of Education (Dr. Studt), a choir from the Royal School 
of Music sang Haydn’s “ Du bist dem Ruhm und Ehre 
gebiihrt.” At the close of the ceremony, Lowe’s “ Salvum 
fac Regent ” was sung. 

In the speech from the throne his Majesty welcomed the dele¬ 
gates and recalled the long and intimate connection which had 
existed between the Academy and the House of Hohenzollern, 
and its foundation by the Elector Frederick III. (King Frederick I. 
of Prussia) on the initiative of Leibnitz, its first president. All 
the Prussian kings had been protectors of the society. William I. 
had said:—“The interest in learning which is felt by every 
Prussian king is shared by me.” These words had been illus¬ 
trated in connection with the Academy. The Emperor was 
glad to be able to say that the society had now maintained its 
activity throughout two centuries, and had completely fulfilled 
the expectations which his ancestors had placed in it. There 
were, no doubt, good reasons for the fact that German science 
had. developed in close connection with the Universities. As 
the immortal Helmholtz had borne witness, academic teaching 
and intercourse with the students furnished abundant sources of 
energy for scientific research. But none the less the organisation 
and conduct of scientific work by academies had proved itself to 
be an essential element of scientific progress, and one which could 
not be neglected if great objects were to be attained. The 
Academy had come into existence more than a century before 
the University of Berlin, and had at an earlier date undertaken 
the task of simultaneously promoting all branches of learning. 
The Emperor intimated that he would now extend the society by 
the addition to the philosophical and historical section of a 
number of chairs principally devoted to German philological 
research. German philological research, his Majesty considered, 
should be especially cultivated in the capital of the United 
German Empire. The physical and mathematical section was 
to be strengthened in the same way, in consideration of the 
importance of the technical sciences in the present day. 

“The Academy,” continued the Emperor, “has from the 
very beginning taken all knowledge to be its province, but, on 
the other hand, it can be said to its credit that it has refrained 
from the pursuit of every interest unconnected with learning. 
The great events of the national life have, indeed, been 
reflected in its activity, and have often found enthusiastic 
expression in the words of its speakers on festal occasions. But 
the Academy has always disdained to descend into the turmoil 
of political passions, and has regarded the pure and disinterested 
cultivation of science as its highest duty. In this unselfish 
devotion, to which it owes so much, and which is a guarantee 
for its further success, the Academy serves the divinely 
appointed object of all knowledge, which is to lead mankind 
to a more profound understanding of Divine truth. However, 
the natural sciences may seek as their final goal to discover the 
first cause of all being and phenomena, it still remains true that, 
in the words of Goethe, himself once a foreign member of this 
society, ‘ the real, the only, and the profoundest theme of the 
history of the world and of humanity, a theme to which all 
others are subordinate, is the conflict between belief and 
unbelief,’ and—as should be added, in conformity with his 
meaning—the dealings of God with man. So it holds good 
of your work that, as was the desire of Liebnitz, ‘ the honour of 
God and the good of all humanity are constantly promoted ’ by 
science. May this always be so, and to that end may the 
blessing of the Most High rest upon you in the new century as 
in the past.” 

In connection with the bi-centenary the Emperor has conferred 
the Order of the Red Eagle, first-class, upon Prof. Mommsen ; 
the star of the Royal Order of the Crown, second-class, upon 
Prof. Auwers. the permanent secretary of the Academy ; the 
Order of the Red Eagle, third-class, upon Prof. Adolf Karnack; 
and a number of distinctions upon other eminent scholars and 
men of science who have rendered services to the Academy. 

Lord Kelvin and Prof. Max Muller have been elected Foreign 
Members. The following Englishmen and Ame :icans have been 
elected Corresponding Members Prof. Gibbs, of Newhaven ; 
Prof. Rowland, of Baltimore ; Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson, Bart., of 
Oxford ; Prof. William James, of Cambridge, Mass. ; Prof. 
Kenyon, of London; Prof. Mahaffy, of Dublin ; Dr. A. S. 
Murray, of the British Museum ; Mr. F. L. Griffith, of Ashton- 
ur.der-Lyne ; and Prof. F. W. Maitland, of Cambridge. 
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A special meeting of the Academy was held on Tuesday in 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, in celebration of the bi¬ 
centenary. Among those present were the Imperial Chancel¬ 
lor (Prince Hohenlohe), the Italian Ambassador (Count Lanza) y 
the British Ambassador (Sir Frank Lascelles), and the Ambas¬ 
sador of Austria-Hungary (Herr von Szogyeny-Marich). The 
proceedings were opened and closed by wonderful performances- 
of an orchestra from the Royal School of Music under Prof. 
Joachim, which played a sonata by Giovanni Gabrieli (1597) 
and Stacker's hymn, “ Grosser Gott, Allmachtiger Gott. ,, Prof. 
Harnack delivered an eloquent address on the history of the 
Academy, and concluded with the words: —“May the light 
which was in the beginning and the word which was in the be¬ 
ginning continue to illuminate the spirit of this institution in the 
third century of its existence i ” 

The representatives of foreign academies and learned societies- 
then presented addresses of congratulation. The following were 
among the foreign deputations :—On behalf of the Royal Society 
of London, Dr. T. E. Thorpe and Prof. W. Ramsay; for the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, Prof. R. Atkinson and Prof. 
Mahaffy ; for the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Dr, J. Burgess 
and Dr. R. H. Traquair ; for the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dr. M. Gasten and Mr. H. Lyon ; for the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington, the Ambassador of the 
United States of America, Mr. Andrew D. White ; for the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Prof. J. W. White and 
Prof. J. C. Wolff, of Harvard University ; for the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de l’lnstitut de France, M. Gaston 
Paris and M. E. Senart; for the Academie des Sciences de 
lTnstitut de France, M. G. Darboux, Doyen de la Faculte de 
Sciences de Paris; for the Academie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques de ITnstitut, M. Greard, Rector de 1’Universite de 
Paris, and the Comte de Franqueville, Vice-President de 1’Aca- 
demie. Dr. Nansen also presented congratulations. 

In replying to the addresses of the deputations, Prof. Diels 
said that contemporaneous with the bi-centenary of the Berlin 
Academy was the birth of what he might call the “academy of 
the world,” the international association of the academies of all 
countries, founded four weeks ago. After sketching the objects 
of this association, he announced that he was able to lay on the 
table the first fruits of its labours in the shape of the first printed 
sheets of the “Thesaurus Linguse Latinge.” He expressed the 
hope that the nations might follow the example of the 
academies and the Universities by uniting in the peaceful task 
of extending to the whole world the civilisation and the culture 
of Europe and America. 


INNERMOST ASIA A 

ROMPTED more by the love of sport than by any 
scientific aspiration, Mr. Cobbold undertook an. 
adventurous (and in many respects an instructive) journey 
from India into the regions of High Asia ; and regarded 
as a record of sport and adventure, he has told his tale 
so well that he is likely to produce an embarrassing 
demand on the Indian Foreign Department for leave to 
follow in his footsteps. He seems to have had no special 
difficulty in obtaining permission- to visit the Pamirs, in 
spite of the well known reluctance of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to entertain the risk of “complications” involved 
in the casual collisions of British and Russian officers on 
the far frontier. Indeed, he naturally finds it difficult to- 
understand why so many more obstacles were placed in 
the way of his return than of his visit to the Pamirs. 

In August 1897, he followed the high road through 
Kashmir to Gilgit and Hunza, crossing the Kilik Pass in 
the company of Captain. Deasy. who was bent on a 
scientific mission in the same direction. After fair 
success with Ovis poli’ in the neighbourhood of the 
Tagdumbash Pamir, he passed on to Kashgar and 
started northward from that place to Vierney and Lake 
Balkash. In the reed beds that surround Balkash he 
achieved a notable feat, for he bagged a tiger under 
circumstances that were sufficiently exciting to satisfy 
the most ardent sportsman ; and this may surely rank as 

1 “ Innermost Asia.” By Ralph P. Cobbold. Pp. xviii + 354. (London : 
Heinemann, igoow) 
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the “farthest north” tiger ever bagged by an Englishman. 
On his way back to Kashgar he hunted in vain for the 
great Tian Shan stag (which he calls a Wapiti), and the 
close association which this form of sport promoted with 
the people of the country led to observations of their 
social life and condition which inspires some of the best 
writing in the book. At Kashgar he obtained a permit 
from the Russian Consul to visit the Russian Pamirs. 
This part of his story, illustrating the present position of 
the Russians on the Pamirs, is instructive. He followed 
the footsteps of Ney Elias down the vile mountain passes 
and pathways of the Bartang (or Murghab) river, reached 
Kila Wamar, where he was politely stopped by the Russian 
authorities ; visited the new Russian post at Charog, and 
the Afghan fort of Kila Bar Panj ; and after a detention, 
which was as courteously arranged as could well be 
expected under the circumstances (although the exact 
reason of the order which prevented him from crossing 
the Hindu Kush is not clear), he was given an escort of 
three Cossacks, and sent back again to the Chinese 
frontier. He recrossed the Hindu Kush by the Mintaka 
into the Hunza valley, and so returned to India. 


Fig. i.— Ovis poll alive. 

Of the personal courtesy and hospitality of the Russian 
officials, Mr. Cobbold has certainly no cause to complain. 
Whatever may be the political ambition of the Russian 
nation, or the spirit of international rivalry, it never finds 
expression in the personal attitude of the Russian towards 
the Englishman. In this particular, Mr. Cobbold’s 
evidence only confirms that of all English people who 
have had close personal relations with educated Russians. 
He was struck with the intelligence of the Russian 
officers ; their frank avowal of their political views and 
aims ; their knowledge of the frontier on both sides the 
border ; and their rough but effective methods of dealing 
with frontier tribes-people. He was surprised to find 
that they were well acquainted with certain “confiden¬ 
tial” reports of the Indian Government, and that they 
knew precisely the turn that daily affairs were taking 
from Kabul to the Afridi Tirah. But he admits that the 
rough and ready system of local administration, those 
methods which would enable a Petrovski to pacify our 
northwest frontier for us “ with 1000 Cossacks,” are not 
popular with the people ; and that on the whole Russian 
rule is not much preferred to Afghan. One thing is, 
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however, tolerably clear from Mr, Cobbold’s book, i,e. 
that both Afghan and Chinese borders are carefully 
watched against Russian trespass. The officer in com¬ 
mand of the Russian outposts at Charog (? Khorokh) was 
not on visiting terms with the Afghan commandant on 
the opposite side of the Panja ; neither were matters 
altogether pleasant for Mr. Cobbold himself when he was 
mistaken for a Russian officer crossing the Chinese 
border to Tashkurghan. 

Mr. Cobbold gives us his views at some length 
on the Russian position in High Asia, and even revives 
the moribund scare of an invasion from the Pamirs. The 
keynote of his views is expressed in the title of a photo¬ 
graph of the Kilik Pass, which is described as one of the 
few' passes by which India might be invaded.. We pre¬ 
sume that the Mintaka is another. But both lead to the 
Hunza river defiles, and Mr. Cobbold, like many other 
more careful investigators, has failed to reckon up the 
requirements in provisions of the army of invasion, the 
number of baggage animals that would have to follow it, 
the amount of roadway necessary to get them along, 
and the exceeding facility with which even a smalt 
undisciplined force can stop a whole 
army, when acting in difficult ground 
and on the defensive. South Africa 
should emphasise the lessons learnt 
in Tirah, if such lessons are really 
necessary. 1 

There are just one or two points 
in this connection which require at¬ 
tention. The map given at the end 
of the book is that published by the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1896, 
and is, of course, not authoritative. 
But this hardly justifies the extension 
of the boundary between China and 
(presumably) Kashmir, by the red and 
yellow line which is depicted to the 
north-west of the Raskam river run¬ 
ning right across the base of the 
Tagdumbash Pamir. Nor would any 
Russian authority admit the further 
extension of that line in yellow and 
green along the crest of the Sarikol 
range. These extensions are Mr. 
Cobbold’s own. The Tagdumbash 
Pamir is thus included in Kanjut, and 
the Kashmir (or British) boundary is 
made to march with that of Russia 
at the Beyik Pass. Such an arrange¬ 
ment altogether nullifies the pro¬ 
visions of the Boundary Commission 
agreement ot 1895 (quoted at the end of the book), 
which provides that the boundary between Russian and 
Afghanistan frontiers should be “prolonged in an easterly 
direction so as to meet the Chinese frontier.” There 
is also a photograph of a “boundary pillar” on the 
Mintaka Pass which is misleading. There is no 
boundary pillar on the Mintaka. It is probably a 
pillar erected by Captain Deasy for purposes of observa¬ 
tion. There is a curious misprint, too, in page 259, where 
Karakoram is written for Sarikoram, but as a matter of 
fact the latter is not a recognised pass at all. It is only 
a shikari’s track. Again, in page 267, the Russians -are 
credited with handing over Wakhan to Bokhara. 
Wakhan belongs to Afghanistan, and has never been 
in Russia’s possession. Mr. Cobbold’s etymology is 
likewise possibly open to question. In the regions of 
the Upper Oxus the Tajik meets the Tatar ; the Aryan 
and Mongolian races here join hands. But the Chitnfli 
of the Yarkhun valley hardly acknowledges affinity with 
the Tajik of the Oxus. Both are of very ancient Aryan 

1 In the final chapters of his book Mr. Cobbold expresses contradictory 
opinions, and even advocates the opening of the Kilik as a trade route. 
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extraction, and may have been prehistorically connected, 
but the Chitrali calls himself Kho, and speaks “Khowar,” 
and his language (ordinarily known as Chitnili) would 
not be understood in Wakhan. The Tajik (the original 
Persian stock) of Turkestan and the Oxus does not derive 
his designation from tij, “ a crown,” but from Taxi, a word 
which means “ Arabic ”—or “ of Arab extraction,” and 
which is more intelligible as applied by the pure bred 
Persian to the Tajik races of Baluchistan (where there 
has ever been much Arab admixture of blood) than to 
the people of the Oxus or of the Kabul basin. It practi¬ 
cally means “half breed,” and may be recognised again 
in the word Tazi, which Mr. Cobbold applies to the dogs 
which he brought with him from the highlands. 

That the Hindu Kush may ultimately mark the geo¬ 
graphical boundary between Russian and British spheres 
of interest in Asia, or even that Chinese Turkestan (or 
the New Dominion) may ultimately become as much a 
Russian province as Bokhara (and it certainly is a fact 
that Russian influence is already predominant in Kashgar), 
is an eventuality which many politicians have contem¬ 
plated for years past. But it strikes no terror into the 
hearts of those who look upon a definite and final under¬ 
standing with Russia as the best guarantee for peace and 
for the advancement of civilisation in Asia. Nor need 
we as yet concern ourselves with such a consummation 
as would be involved by the Cossacks gazing down on 
Kabul from their barracks “on the heights of the 
Kohistan.” 

Apart from his political views, Mr. Cobbold’s book is 
instructive as well as interesting. He tells us much that 
is new about districts which are not within the reach of 
every traveller, and his chapter on the trade of Inner¬ 
most Asia is specially worth study. T. H. H. 


DR. WILLIAM MARCET, F.R.S. 

A LL who are interested in medicine and the cognate 
sciences learnt with great regret of the death of Dr. 
William Marcet, which occurred on March 4, at Luxor, at 
the ripe age of seventy-two years. Dr. Marcet up till 
last summer continued to take that keen interest in 
matters scientific which had characterised him all his life, 
and it was only with a pronounced failure in his health 
that he discontinued active physiological research. His 
active scientific life in London was longer than the 
average, and exceeded half a century ; and this, perhaps, 
accounts for his many friends, and also for the fact that 
he was brought into contact with successive generations 
of physiological workers. His ample means rendered 
time of less consequence to him than to many of his col¬ 
leagues, and this good fortune was utilised by him to 
the full, in that his researches were for the most part 
directed to themes of a time-consuming nature, and also 
to those requiring for their adequate prosecution some¬ 
what elaborate and expensive methods. 

With the exception of his contributions to meteorology, 
his work was almost entirely directed to the chemical 
side of physiology and pathology ; his additions to the 
literature of clinical medicine were relatively small ; and 
although he was for some time on the staff of the West¬ 
minster and Brompton Hospitals, as a physician, he was 
by the present generation hardly known. 

The first sphereofhischemico-physiological labours was 
a somewhat unaesthetic one—viz. the human feces. In 
1851 he published “Some observations on the fatty matters 
of human excrements in disease.” In 1856 his first work 
upon dietetics appeared, entitled “ The composition of 
food and how it is adulterated, with practical directions 
for its analysis.” This book was one of the earliest 
systematic contributions to this subject, and must have 
been the expression of considerable labour and research. 
Dr. Marcet next directed his attention to the physio- 
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logical and pathological properties of alcohol, and pub¬ 
lished two monographs upon the subject. His “Chronic 
alcoholic intoxication ” includes a synoptical table of cases. 
In 1864 he made some observations upon a colloid acid, 
a normal constituent of human urine, and in the same year 
published a short essay upon the brine of salt meat and on 
the distribution of albumen through the muscular tissue. 
His dietetic researches extended, in 1867, to a descrip¬ 
tion of a method for peptonising meat, and the employ¬ 
ment of the formed product in diseases of the stomach. 

Dr. Marcet, in this country, was one of the earliest 
workers with the laryngoscope, and wrote, in 1869, 
“Clinical notes on diseases of the larynx, investigated 
and treated with the assistance of the laryngoscope.” 
In 1869 he published the results of some observations 
he made upon the temperature of the human body during 
| climbing. 

Dr. Marcet’s two contributions to meteorology and 
climatology were a monograph on the weather at Cannes 
during the season 1875-76, which appeared in 1877, and 
a book of some four hundred pages on the “ Principal 
Southern and Swiss health resorts,” which was published 
in 1883. Although this book cannot be regarded as a 
systematic treatise on climatology, it is most readable, 
and contains a mass of useful hygienic information con¬ 
cerning the Riviera, Canary Islands, Madeira, Egypt, &c. 
Even a discussion of the cause of the green colour of 
I Marennes oysters is to be found in it. 

In spite of the somewhat extensive bibliography given 
; above, it is nevertheless as a worker on respiration that 
i the subject of this notice was, and will be, chiefly known, 
j Years of researches upon this subject, both in London 
and at high altitudes, resulted in the appearance in i897 
I of Dr, Marcet’s “ Contribution to the history of the 
| respiration of man.” The book consists essentially of 
t the subject-matter of the Croonian Lectures which were 
delivered by Dr. Marcet before the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1895. As this book was fully reviewed in 
these columns at the time of its appearance, no further 
mention need be made of it here. Not only will physiology 
miss Dr. Marcet as a worker, but working physiologists 
will miss him as a personality ; he was constantly to be 
seen at meetings of the Physiological Society, and kept 
up his interest in all the branches of that science which 
has extended so enormously the field of its knowledge 
since he joined the ranks of its workers. 

F. W. TUNNICLIKI'E. 


SIR MICHAEL FOSTER AND HIS PUPILS. 

\AT E have been asked to publish the following letter, 
’ * addressed to Sir Michael Foster on the occasion 
of his entering Parliament. His biological friends at 
Cambridge have done well in expressing their loyalty to¬ 
wards Sir Michael, to whom the University owes so much. 
The signatures might doubtless have been indefinitely 
multiplied had the opportunity of adding their names 
been given to Sir Michael Foster’s friends and pupils 
scattered over many lands. This, however, was not 
attempted, the letter not being circulated beyond the 
group of old pupils and friends, in Cambridge, with whom 
it originated. 

To Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.p. 

Dear Sir Michael, —We, a few of your Cambridge friends, 
take the opportunity given by your entering Parliament to express 
our loyally, respect, and cordial friendship towards you. 

Though we regret anything which takes you from among us, 
yet we cannot but rejoice that the cause of learning has gained 
so strong an advocate in Parliament. 

The work you have done in Cambridge during the last thirty 
years seems to us of unique value. You have taught us to recog¬ 
nise what is worth learning, and you have taught us how to 
learn. If we, in Cambridge, now value and seek after the 
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